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mastery of universal solutions to diverse problems of 
spherical astronomy (see King, 1987 and 1988). These, 
attested from the 3rd/9th to the 10th/16th century, 
represent a particularly sophisticated tradition in Islamic 
astronomy. 
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SHAKKI, a district in Eastern Trans- 
caucasia. In Armenian it is called Shak'e, in Georgian 
Shak‘a (and Shakikh?; the Arabs write Shakkay = 
Shak‘é (Ibn Khurradadhbih, 123, al-Istakhri, 183, al- 
Baladhuri, 206), Shakkr (Yakut, iii, 311), Shakkan (Ibn 
al-Fakih, 293, al-Baladhuri, Futüh, 194), Shakin (al- 
Mas‘tdi, Murüdj, ii, 68-9 = § 500). 

The usual boundaries of Shakki were: on the east, 
the Gök-čay which separates it from Shirwan [g.v.] 
proper; on the west, the Alazan (Turk. Kanik?) and 
its left tributary the Kashka-cay, which separates Shakki 
from Georgia (Kakhetia) and the Georgian cantons 
later occupied by the Daghistanis (Eh-su, now Zakat 
*Ali; in the north, the southern slopes of the Caucasus 
(Salawat Daghi, the passes of which, however, are 
within the confines of Daghistan); to the south the 
Kura (Kur). Shakki is watered by the tributary of the 
Alazan, Agri-Cay (“river running diagonally”, i.e. from 
east to west) and the river Aldjigán (Gildan) and 
Tariyan, which run towards the Kura. Shakki consists 
of three regions, one of high valleys covered with 
forests and orchards; a central one, a treeless and 
desert plateau; lastly, a fertile plain declining to the 
Kura. 

The variety of the factors that have influenced this 
remote region is responsible for the remarkable char- 
acter of its local history, in which we see pass before 
us in succession, the Albanians (Aghowans), Armenians, 
Georgians, the people of Daghistan, Persians, Turks 
and Russians. 

In ancient time it formed part of Caucasian Albania 
[see ARRAN], which was a confederation of 26 tribes 
speaking different languages (Strabo, xi, 4). The rem- 
nants of one of these tribes are believed to survive 
in the Udi, who are still to be found at Shakki (al- 
Baladhuri, 203: Üdh). From their name they must 
have originally come from the region of Uti (Strabo, 
xi, 7; Odino, Pliny, vi, 13: Otene) lying on the right 
bank of the Kura (the modern Gandja, Shamkir, 
Tàwüs) it at first belonged to Armenia Major but 
was later occupied by the Albanians (cf. “the Armenian 
Geography" of the 7th century translated into Russian 
by Patkanov, 1877, 51). The present language of the 
Udi is related to the southeastern group of languages 
of Daghistan (Khinalugh, Budugh, etc.) and has been 
subjected to very heterogeneous influences, especially 
Turkish (Marquart, Streifzüge, 49). The Albanians were 
very early converted by the Armenians and, accord- 
ing to the Armenian legend, the church of Gish (now 
Kish) was built by Elishé, a disciple of the Apostle 
Thaddeus. 

Among the places mentioned in Albania by Ptolemy, 
XoPddo and oi 'AABévici xbAo1 occupying the same 
position, long. 80°, lat. 47°, must correspond to Kabala 
and to the passes which above it give access to the 
valley of Samir (Khaémaz and Kutkashen roads). The 
ruins of Kabala lie near the confluence of the two 
branches of the Tūrīyān cay. "Ouxo (long. 77? 30', 
lat. 44° 45" may correspond to the town of Shakki 
which has now disappeared (Yanovski places it to the 
south-west of Nükhá, near the village of Shekili). The 
other identification (Niya = Niz) has still to be exam- 
ined carefully. The present chef-lieu Nükha or Nükhi 
(on the river Kish) is said to have taken its name 
from a village more to the east (Sultan Nükhà near 
Niz); its name is only found from the 18th century 
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onwards, unless it is connected with Iekhni (name of 
an Albanian canton, according to the Armenian geo- 
graphers). 

When the Arabs talk of towns of Arran built by 
the Sasanids, they probably only refer to the rebuild- 
ing of ancient sites; thus Kubad b. Fīrūz (488-531) is 
credited with the building of Kabala (Ibn al-Fakth, 
288; Yaktit, iv, 32) and his son Khusraw Anishirwan 
(531-79) with Abwab-Shakkan, Kambizan (KopBvojvn, 
K‘ambéé‘an in Kakhetia) and Abwab al-Didaniyya 
(al-Baladhuri, 194). 

Under the caliph *Uthman, Salman b. Rabi'a, 
having crossed the Kura, conquered Kabala, but 
confined himself to concluding a treaty of peace with 
the chiefs of Shakkan and Kambizàn. Later, al-Djarrah 
b. ‘Abd Allah al-Hakami halted at Shakki on his 
return from the Daghistan campaign. 

We have a certain amount of information on Shakkr 
in mediaeval Islamic times from an anonymous his- 
tory of Darband, the Tærīkh Bab al-Abwab, known 
from citations in the late Ottoman historian Müne- 
djdjim Bashi’s [g.o.] Djam? al-duwal (gathered together, 
with translation and detailed commentary, by Minorsky 
in his A history of Sharwàn and Darband). From this, it 
is clear that Arab control in the first centuries was 
only light. A revolt in 205/820-1 killed the deputy 
of al-Ma'mün's governor. At this time, Arran and 
Shakki were controlled by the vigorous Armenian 
prince Sahl b. Sunbàt, who surrendered the fugitive 
Babak al-Khurrami [q.v.] to al-Mu‘tasim (see al-Tabari, 
iii, 1222-6, tr. Bosworth, The History of al-T abart. xxxiii. 
Storm and stress along the northern frontiers of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate, Albany 1991, 76-80; Minorsky, in BSOAS, xv 
[1953], 505-10). 

The Christians of Shakki remained for a long time 
in the majority. According to al-Mas'üdi, Joc. cit., the 
principality of Shakin, adjoining that of Sanari 
(Ptolemy, v, 9; Zóvapoi Dzanar in the valley of the 
river Samir), was inhabited by Christians and Muslims, 
who worked as merchants and artisans. The king was 
called Adarnarsé b. Humam. The next district on the 
east was Kabala, “a haunt of robbers and bad char- 
acters”, the town of which had a Muslim population 
while the environs were inhabited by Christians. The 
king (Malik) of Kabala was called ‘Anbasa al-A*war 
(the “one-eyed”). The identity of these is still uncer- 
tain. Towards the end of the 7th century, Georgian 
and Armenian sources mention a mysterious Adarnarsé 
the Blind (Brosset, i/1, 249); in the 9th century, the 
name of Atrnarse was fairly common in the family 
of Milrakàn (Albanian princes of Sāsānid origin, 
Brosset, i/2, 480) According to al-Mukaddasi, 51, 
Kabala and Shakki were only little towns. 

Shakki later belonged to the Shirwanshahs [¢.2.], 
with whom, however, the Georgians disputed its pos- 
session. In 1117 King David conquered Gishi (Kish 
above Nükhà on one of the tributaries of the Agri 
Cay). This litle town was the residence of the gov- 
ernor (eristaw) of Tsuk‘et‘ (district to the north-east of 
Alazan), and of the bishop whose diocese comprised 
Elisen (Eli-su), Tsuk'et* and Shakikh. Brosset, i/1, 250, 
thought the latter name identical with Shakki. 

In 622/1225 we again have the Shirwanshah 
Fariburz complaining to the Kh”arazmshah Djalal al- 
Din of the loss of Shakki and Kabala, which had 
been taken by the Georgians. Towards 626/1229, 
Djalal al-Din established his authority over both towns 
simultaneously (al-Nasawi, ed. Houdas, i, 146, 176). 

In the time of Timür we find Sidi ‘Alī of the Arlat 
tribe acting as walt of the wilayet of Shakki. (Arlat is 
the name of one of the four chief tribes of the Ulüs 
of Caghatày) A punitive expedition sent by Timür 


(796/1393) drove him from his office. Although a 
“good Muslim", he joined the Georgians and per- 
ished in a skirmish under the walls of the fortress of 
Alindjak (near Nakhéiwan). About 801/1398, through 
the intercession of Amir Shaykh Ibrahim of Shirwan 
(who had originally been a humble landowner in 
Shakki), Sidi Ahmad, son of Sidi ‘Ali, was re-estab- 
lished as chief of tribe and governor of Shakki. Ibrahim 
and Ahmad afterwards acted in concert (Yazdi, 
&afar-nàma, Calcutta 1885-9, i, 731, ii, 204, 218, 222). 

To judge from the dates upon tombstones found 
by Yanovski in the cemetery of Kabala (890-901/1474- 
85), this town must have no longer existed towards 
the period of the Kara-Koyunlu and Ak-Koyunlu 
dynasties. 

At the beginning of the Safawid period, Shakki was 
ruled by the hereditary chief Husayn Beg, a scion 
(according to the Gulistén-i Iram) of the Shirwanshah 
dynasty. Hard pressed by the Georgians, he appealed 
for help to Shah Ismāʻīl, but was killed in a battle 
against Lewan I, king of Kakhetia (1520-74). When 
Shirwan was conquered by Shah Tahmàsp (in 
945/1538), Darwish Muhammad, son of Husayn, aided 
the last Shirwanshah against the Persians. In 958/1551 
Shah Tahmasp, with the help of King Lewan, besieged 
Kish and the fort of Gelesin-góresin (“come and see 
it") near the modern Nükha. Shakki was then annexed 
by Persia. 

When in 984/1578 the Ottoman troops under Lala 
Mustafa Pasha [g.».] fought a battle at Kanik against 
the Khans of Gandja, Eriwan and Nakhéiwan, King 
Alexander II of Kakhetia, an ally of the Turks, occu- 
pied Shakki without striking a blow, and it became 
an Ottoman sandjak. The Turks re-established at Shakkr 
the son of the former governor Ahmad Khan 
(Hammer, GOR’, ii, 484) but an Ottoman governor 
(Kaytas Pasha) was placed in Aresh. 

When the Safawids again became masters of 
Transcaucasia, Shah ‘Abbas appointed the Georgian 
prince Constantin Mirza (son of Alexander II of 
Kakhetia) wa of Shirwan (in 1014/1606). Shahmir 
Khan of Shakki became his faithful vassal. Later, the 
Safawids removed their protection from the kings of 
Kakhetia, who were turning towards Moscow, tried 
to reduce their possessions and towards 1643, Shakki 
fell into the power of local malis and sultans. Under 
‘Abbas II, Ewliya Celebi visited Shakkt (ii, 286-93). 
At this time (about 1057/1647), the sultan of Shakkr 
was under the Khàn of Aresh. The town had 3,000 
houses although he puts the stronghold of Shakki in 
the eyáiet of Shirwan. Ewliyà adds that it is considered 
to belong to Georgia, "because the Georgians had 
founded it". Ewliya’s notes on the tribe of Kaytak 
whom he met near Mahmüdàbad (Kabala?) are very 
curious; these people talked pure Mongol (ii, 291), 
which has now completely disappeared from these 
regions. 

Nadir Shah [9.v.] and his troops several times trav- 
ersed the territory of Shakkī and Kabala (in 1147, 
1154). To be able the better to resist him, the local 
petty chiefs chose as their leader (Athar-i Daghistan: 
bashct), the former tax-collector Hadjdji Celebi, son 
of Kurban. In 1157/1744 Nadir Shah besieged the 
fortress of Gelesin-góresin without success. After the 
death of Nadir (1160/1747), local dynasties arose again 
throughout the Eastern Caucasus. Hadjdji Celebi con- 
solidated his position and only allowed authority to 
the sultans of Aresh and Kabala. On two occasions 
he inflicted defeats on King Irakli of Georgia. This 
energetic man, whose character is not without chival- 
rous features, played a considerable part in Trans- 
caucasia (Brosset, Hist. de la Géorgie, ii, 2, 131). Hadjdjr 
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Celebi, a grandson, we are assured, of the priest (Kara 
Kashish) of the former church of Kish, was a zeal- 
ous Muslim and converted to Islam forcibly a large 
number of his Christian subjects. He died in 
1172/1759. His descendants (Agha Kishi, Husayn, 
‘Abd al-Kádir), relying alternately on their neighbours 
in Darband (Fath ‘Alt Khan) or Karabagh (Ibrahim 
Khàán), expended their energies in intrigues and inter- 
nal struggles. Finally, on 21 December, 1783, Muham- 
mad Hasan, son of Husayn Khan, established himself 
at Nükhà after having massacred the whole family of 
‘Abd al-Kadir (who had murdered Muhammad 
Hasan’s father). He proved an able administrator. He 
annexed to Shakki the cantons of Aresh and Kabala, 
colonised the open lands and drew up a written canon 
of laws (dastür al-‘amal) by which the population were 
divided into five classes: the begs (3 categories; in all 
1,550, of whom 51 were Armenians); the monks; the 
ma af (= muGf), 700 men-at-arms excepted from tax- 
ation; the 7a%yyat (peasant proprietors); and the randjbar 
(peasants). 

About 1209/1795 Salim Khan, brother of 
Muhammad Hasan, seized Shakki and transferred the 
seat of government to Gelesin-góresin. Muhammad 
Hasan, taking refuge with Agha Muhammad Kadjar, 
was blinded by his orders and ended his days in exile 
in Russia. In May 1805 Salim Khan submitted to 
the Russians and promised to pay tribute, but soon 
rebelled against his new suzerains. On 10 December 
1806, the Russians invested Dja‘far Kuli Khan 
Dumbuli, the former governor of Khoy [¢.v.], who 
had been expelled by the Persians, with the gover- 
norship of Shakki. By the treaty of 1813 Persia recog- 
nised Russian suzerainty over Shakki and the other 
neighbouring khanates. After the death in 1819 of the 
unpopular Ismail Khan, son of Dja‘far Kuli, General 
Yermolov incorporated Shakki as a separate province 
in the Russian empire. At this date (1824), the khanate 
covered 7,600 square miles, contained 200 villages 
and had a population of 98,500, of whom 80,000 
were Ádharbaydjàn Turks, 15,300 Armenians, 1,500 
Udi and 1,000 Jews. 

After 1846, Shakki, divided into two districts 
(uyézd), Nükhaà and Aresh (capital Ak-dash) was 
under the Imperial Russian governor of Elizavetpol 
(Gandja) According to the census of 1896, the dis- 
trict of Nükhà (1,600 square miles) had a population 
of 94,767, of whom 66,000 were Turks, 14,800 
Armenians, 7,400 Udi, 4,400 Lezgis and 1,800 Jews. 
The town of Nükhà had 25,000 inhabitants (81% 
Turks and 18% Armenians). Among the villages of 
Nükhà may be mentioned the two last refuges of the 
Udi: Wartashen (majority Jewish; the Udi half- 
Armenian-Gregorians and Orthodox), and Niz or Nez 
(5,000 Udi, Armenian-Gregorians). 

After the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia, the old 
khanate briefly formed part of the independent 
Azerbaijan Republic, affiliated to the Transcaucasian 
Federation, and then, after 1920, came within the Soviet 
Union and the Azerbaijan S.S.R. Since the break-up 
of the Soviet Union, it has been part of the inde- 
pendent Azerbaijan Republic. 

Bibliography: For older works, see the Bibl. to 
the E/' art. sHEKKT, and add now: V. Minorsky, 
Caucasica. IV. 1. Sahl ibn Sunbat of Shakkī and Aran, 
in BSOAS, xv (1953), 504-14, with map at 507; 
idem, Studies in Caucasian history, London 1953, index; 
idem, A history of Sharan and Darband, Cambridge 
1958, index. See also ARMINIYA, ARRAN, DAGHISTAN, 
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A (V. Minorsky-[C.E. BoswonTH]) 

SHAKUBIYA, the designation in Arabic of the 


Spanish town of Segovia, an important and 
ancient centre, now the capital of the province of the 
same name, situated in Old Castile, 100 km/60 miles 
to the north-west of Madrid, 998 m/3,300 feet above 
sea-level, on an isolated rock near one of the last 
spurs of the Sierra de Guadarrama. This town is 
famous for its Roman (aqueduct) and Christian 
(alcazar) remains, and was only under Muslim rule 
for a short time. It was recaptured in 140/757 by 
Alfonso I of Astuvias or his son Fruela I at the same 
time as Zamora, Salamanca and Avila. It was, like 
those towns, recaptured, but only for a very brief 
period, by the Aaqjib al-Mansür Ibn Abi ‘Amir in the 
second half of the 4th/10th century. 

After the capture of Toledo by Alfonso VI in 
478/1085, Shakübiya, in a rearguard position facing 
the Muslims, was “re-peopled” by the Castilians in 
1088, although recent Spanish historiography has called 
into question whether the region had previously been 
completely depopulated. It then became the seat of 
a small Muslim community subject to the Christian 
ruling power as Mudéjares (q.7.], shown, in the mid- 
15th century, by ‘Isa b. Djabir (le de Gebir), author 
of the Suma de los principales mandamientos y devedamien- 
tos de la Ley y Cunna, the first attempt at Muslim lit- 
erature in the Spanish language. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Athir, v, 382, tr. E. Fagnan, 
Annales du Maghreb et de l'Espagne, 104; Ibn Khaldün, 
Kitab al-Tbar, ed. Bülak, iv, 122; Makkari, Analectes, 
i, 213; Fagnan, Extraits inédits relatifs au Maghreb, 
Algiers 1924, 120; Tratados de legislación musulmana, 
Madrid 1853 (incs., 247-421, the Suma de los prin- 
cipales mandamientos ...); G. Wiegers, ‘Isa b. Yabir and 
the origins of aljamiado literature, in Al-Qantara, xi (1990), 
155-91; A. Barros Garcia, Repoblactin de la Extremadura 
castellana y evolución del poblamiento mediedal segoviano, 
in Segovia 1088-1988. Congreso de Historia de la Ciudad, 
Segovia 1991, 17-30; Wiegers, Islamic literature in 
Spanish and Aljamiado: Yja of Segovia (fl. 1450), his 
antecedents and successors, Leiden 1994. 

(E. Lévi-ProvengaL-[ J.-P. Moutnart]) 

SHAKUNDA, arabicised form of Secunda, name 
of a little town opposite Cordova on the left 
bank of the Guadalquivir. According to al-Makkari 
and Ibn Ghalib, it was originally surrounded by a 
rampart. It was here that a decisive battle was fought 
in 129/747 between the Ma‘addi clan under Yüsuf 
al-Fihri [g.v.] and al-Sumayl b. Hatim [¢.v.] and the 
Yamani clan commanded by Abu "l-Khattár, who was 
defeated. Later, at the zenith of the Umayyad 
caliphate, Secunda became one of the richest suburbs 
of Cordova and was also called the “southern sub- 
urb" (al-rabad al-djanübi). The celebrated Abu ’l-Walid 
Ismá'il b. Muhammad al-Shakundi [¢.v.], the most 
famous man of letters in al-Andalus in his day, was 
born in Secunda; he was appointed kadi of Baeza 
and Lorca by the Almohad sultan Ya'küb al-Mansür 
and died in 629/1231-2. It was he who wrote the 
famous epistle (risa/a) on the merits of his native coun- 
try as a companion piece to that which the author 
Abū Yahya b. al-Mu'allim of Tangier had composed 
on the excellence of North Africa. The text is given 
almost in full by al-Makkari in his Nafh al-tib. 

Bibliography: Akhbàr madjmü'a and Ajbar machmuá, 
ed. and tr. E. Lafuente y Alcantara, Madrid 1867, 
61 of the Arabic text and 264-5; Ibn al-‘Idhari, 
al-Bayan al-mughrib, ed. Dozy, ii, 37-8, tr. E. Fagnan, 
ii, 54-5; Ibn al-Athir, v, 343, 376, partial tr. Fagnan, 
Annales du Maghreb et de l'Espagne, 88, 96; Makkarr, 
Nafh al-tib, ed. Leiden, i, 16, 304; R. Dozy, Histoire 
des Musulmans d’Espagne, i, 286 ff. 

(E. Lévi-PRoveNgaAL) 


